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The Margery Mediumship 
A Few Startling Examples of Thought Transference 
BY WILLIAM H. BUTTON 


New York, December 16th, 1937. 


During a protracted period I have participated in a 
comparatively large number of experiments in thought 
transference involving Margery, Sary and others, which 
have given most remarkable results. 


I choose the designation of “thought transference” 
because it seems to me to be the most comprehensive term 
that could be selected. It does not imply by whom, how, or 
why thought is transferred but simply designates the actual 
result. The thought may be transferred by some innate 
faculty of the persons involved. It may be transferred by 
some outside personality discarnate or otherwise. It may be 
transferred in other ways. All I am pointing out is that 
these experiments demonstrate that as a matter of fact 
thought is transferred. I disregard clairvoyance as in each 


instance the thought transferred was actively in the mind 
of some one present. 
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I will describe seven distinct experiments that occurred 
at 10 Lime Street in Boston last evening and the evening 
before, each one of which was highly successful and start- 
lingly significant. No other experiments in this line were 
attempted. There were no failures. 


1. At the dinner table at Lime Street, about 6:30 P.M. 
on December 14th, 1937, there were present Margery, Dr. 
Crandon, Captain Fife, Fred Adler and myself. 


Out of a clear sky, Margery turned to Adler and said 
that if he would go into the adjoining room and get a pack 
of cards and cut it, she would tell him what card he had cut. 
Adler did this and came back with an ordinary pack of 
playing cards, and about eight feet away from Margery 
facing her, he cut the pack and asked her what card he 
had cut. She immediately said the Queen of Clubs, which 
was correct. 


2. On the same evening, December 14th, 1937, about 
three-quarters of an hour later, and after dinner, Margery 
said that she felt like reading the cards. In my experience 
this was somewhat unusual except after a sitting. However, 
I went to an adjoining room and selected a pack of cards 
from which I chose twenty cards consisting of the four 
aces, the four kings, the four queens, the four jacks and the 
four tens, twenty in all. I brought the cards back to the 
dining room and gave them to Adler and told him to 
shuffle them, and I told Margery that there were twenty 
cards, consisting of aces, kings, queens, jacks and tens, and 
she was supposed to read them as Adler turned them up. 
Margery sat ten feet away from any other person in the 
room. Adler shuffled the cards, and Fife, Crandon and I 
looked on. As Adler turned the cards up, Margery called 
without hesitation nineteen of the twenty correctly, the de- 
nominations and not the suits. I then told Adler to turn the 
other one up again, which he did, and she called that cor- 
rectly on the second trial. 


3. A little later and on the same evening, December 14th, 
1937, Captain Fife, Mr. Nagouchi and I talked with 
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The Margery Mediumship : [3 


“Walter”, Margery being in trance. Among a number of 
other things, “Walter” said he would have Margery read the 
cards. Shortly thereafter, the sitting being over, and 
Margery being out of trance, Fife and I took two packs of 
cards and selected therefrom five aces, five kings, five 
queens, five jacks and five ten spots. 


With Margery sitting fifteen feet away, Fife and I, 
after shuffling the cards, selected them one at a time 
indiscriminately from the middle of the pack. Margery 
called off correctly twenty-two out of the twenty-five. 
On the second trial, she called off the other three correctly, 
denominations and not suits. 


4. Ona further attempt, immediately thereafter the same 
twenty-five cards were again shuffled, with Margery at 
least fifteen feet away, and again Fife and I selected cards 
indiscriminately from the middle of the pack. In this 
instance, without hesitation, Margery called off the whole 
twenty-five cards correctly, denominations but not suits. 


5. The following evening, December 15th, 1937, at 
10:00 P.M., there were present Fred Adler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Litzelmann, Captain Fife and myself. At 10:00 P.M., 
out of twenty-five cards selected as heretofore described, 
Margery being twenty feet away, and the cards being turned 
up. by myself and seen by Sary, Fife, Litzelmann and 
Adler, Margery called the whole twenty-five correctly, 
denominations and not suits, and continually asked to have 
them turned up quicker. 


6. Shortly thereafter, at 10:10 P.M., Sary and I went 
out of the room and were eliminated from the experiment. 
Using the same twenty-five cards, with Adler turning them 
up and Litzelmann and Fife also observing the cards, Mar- 
gery called twenty-four cards correctly out of the twenty- 
five, and called the twenty-fifth card correctly on the second 
trial. In this instance Margery was twenty feet from the 
agent. 

7. The same evening, December 15, 1937, at 10:30 P.M., 
the same twenty-five cards were used, and it was arranged 
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that they would be shuffled by Sary, seen by no one else 
and should be read by Margery, the object being to see 
what, if any, effect one medium might have on the other. 
Margery was thirty feet away in another room, and at least 
half the time she was out of sight, having walked behind a 
dividing partition between the two rooms. Fife, Litzel- 
mann, Adler and I were on the side lines and did not see 
the cards. The twenty-five cards were shuffled by Sary. 
She turned them up one at a time and Margery called 
them off. Then Sary passed each card so called off to 
Fife to verify the result. In the meantime Sary was draw- 
ing a picture on a pad. Margery called all of the twenty- 
five cards correctly. According to our observation, Sary 
did not look at Margery during this experiment. 

As above stated, these were the only seven experiments 
conducted in this line during the two evenings in question. 
All of these facts give much food for thought. I hope to 
have the opportunity of describing many more experiments 
along the same line, the records of which I already have. 
I refrain from expressing any theory. 


“How do I know what is greatest? 
How do I know what is least? 
That is my Father’s business.” 


» 


Extracts from the Letters of William James 
SELECTED BY VIRGINIA PIERSON 


There has been much uncertainty in the minds of William 
James’s readers, and particularly that portion of them inter- 
ested in psychic research, as to his conclusions on this 
subject to which he gave so much thought. His articles, 
Confidences of a Psychical Researcher (1909), and also 
his Mrs. Piper’s Hodgson Control (1909), are of course 
well known, and as they were written not very long before 
his death, may be considered to set forth his matured opin- 
ion. It is the purpose of the present article to follow his 
inte*est in the subject through extracts from his letters 
over a long period of years, and I believe a just appraisal 
of his deductions and an appreciation of his sustained 


loyalty to the subject can be gathered from these scattered 
references. 


In the frank, spontaneous outpouring of his thought to 
his many friends we get some of the finest expressions of 
his reasoning. William James’s mind was never static. 
Hypotheses grew stronger roots or were uprooted. Growth 
was the very essence of his mind. His son, who has so ably 
edited his father’s letters, makes the following explanation 
of his early interest in psychic research. 


“There was one peculiarly stubborn and irreducible class 


of facts which he took up and gave much thought to during 
this period. 


“As early as 1869 he had recognized the desirability of 
examining the class of phenomena that are popularly called 
psychic in a critical and modern spirit. This was not because 
he was in the least impressed by the lucubrations of the 
kind of mind which can be well described, in Macaulay’s 
phrase, as ‘utterly wanting in the faculty by which a dem- 
onstrated truth is distinguished from a plausible suppo- 
sition.’ But an instinctive ‘love of sportsmanslike fair play’ 
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was stirred in him by the indifference with which men who 
professed to be students of nature, and particularly scien- 
tists whose prime concern was with our mental life, usually 
declined to examine phenomena which have occurred in 
every known human race and generation. He was in cor- 
dial sympathy with the announced intention of the Society 
for Psychical Research to investigate the abnormal and 
‘supernormal’ occurrences. He referred aptly to such oc- 
currences as ‘wild facts’, having as yet no scientific ‘stall 
or pigeon-hole.’ Above all, he was conscious, from the be- 
ginning, of the proximity and possible relevance to his 
psychological and philosophical problems of this large body 
of unanalyzed material.” 


The first reference to psychic research in these two de- 
lightful volumes is contained in a letter to Thomas Davidson 
in 1884: 


. . . I confess I rather despair of any popular religion 
of a philosophic character; and I sometimes find myself 
wondering whether there can be any popular religion raised 
on the ruins of the old Christianity without the presence 
of that element which in the past has presided over the 
origin of all religions, namely, a belief in new physical facts 
and possibilities. Abstract considerations about the soul 
and the reality of a moral order will not do in a year what 
a glimpse into a world of new phenomenal possibilities 
enveloping those of the present life, afforded by an exten- 
sion of our insight into the order of nature, would do in an 
instant. Are the much despised ‘Spiritualism’ and the ‘So- 
ciety for Psychical Research’ to be the chosen instruments 
for a new era of faith? It would surely be strange if they 


were; but if they were not, I see no other agency that can 
do the work.” 


It is fifty-three years since this letter was written, and 
so far psychic research has failed to give a perceptible 
impetus to popular religion. Psychic phenomena are still 
manifesting in abundance, and, except in rare instances, 
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they are still passed over as either insignificant or non- 
existent by most scientists. William James makes a further 
comment in a letter to Carl Stumpf: 


“T don’t know whether you have heard of the London 
‘Society for Psychical Research,’ which is seriously and 
laboriously investigating all sorts of ‘supernatural’ matters, 
clairvoyance, apparitions, etc. I don’t know what you think 
of such work; but I think that the present condition of 
opinion regarding it is scandalous, there being a mass of 
testimony, or apparent testimony, about such things, at 
which the only men capable of a critical judgment—men 
of scientific education—will not even look. We have founded 
a similar society here within the year,—some of us thought 
that the publications of the London society deserved at 
least to be treated as if worthy of experimental disproof,— 
and although work advances very slowly owing to the small 
amount of disposable time on the part of the members, who 
are all very busy men, we have already stumbled on some 
rather inexplicable facts out of which something may come. 
It is a field in which the sources of deception are extremely 
numerous. But I believe there is no source of deception in 
the investigation of nature which can compare with a fixed 
belief that certain kinds of phenomenon are impossible.” 


This letter might have been dated 1937. The American 
Society for Psychical Research is still laboriously investi- 
gating all sorts of “supernatural matters”. Still is the 
present condition of opinion regarding such work “scan- 
dalous”. However, perhaps a new day is dawning. There 
is definite encouragement in the fact that a leading member 
of the Psychology department of a well-known university 
has recently given us a best seller on the subject of telepathy. 


Following this letter is a further editorial explanation: 


“When the American Society for Psychical Research 
was organized in Boston in the autumn of 1884, Thomas 
Davidson wrote to comment on its apparent antispiritual 
bias. In the following reply, dated February 1, 1885, .. . 
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James defined the society’s conception of its functions. In 
so doing he described his own attitude toward psychical 
research quite exactly :— 


““As for any antispiritual bias’ of our society, no theo- 
retic basis or bias of any sort whatever, so far as I can 
make out, exists in it. The one thing that has struck me 
all along in the men who have had to do with it is their 
complete colorlessness philosophically. They seem to have 
no preferences for any general ism whatever. I doubt if 
this could be matched in Europe. Anyhow, it would make 
no difference in the important work to be done, what theo- 
retic bias the members had. For I take it the urgent thing, 
to rescue us from the present disgraceful condition, is to 
ascertain in a manner so thorough as to constitute evidence 
that will be accepted by outsiders, just what the phenomenal 
conditions of certain concrete phenomenal occurrences are. 
Not till that is done, can spiritualistic or antispiritualistic 
theories be even mooted. I’m sure that the more we can 
steer clear of theories at first, the better. The choice of 
officers was largely dictated by motives of policy. Not 
that scientific men are necessarily better judges of all truth 
than others, but that their adhesion would popularly seem 
better evidence than the adhesion of others, in the matter. 
And what we want is not only truth, but evidence. We 
shall be lucky if our scientific names don’t grow discredited 
the instant they subscribe to any ‘spiritual’ manifestations. 
But how much easier to discredit literary men, philosophers 
or clergymen! I think Newcomb, for President, was an 
uncommon hit—if he believes, he will probably carry others. 
You’d better chip in, and not complicate matters by talking 
either of spiritualism or antispiritualism. ‘Facts’ are what 
are wanted.’” 


Facts are indeed what are wanted and facts go on piling 


up and piling up during the years and conclusions seemingly 
as far off as ever. 


In another letter to Carl Stumpf we read: 
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“Have you seen (Edmund) Gurney’s two bulky tomes, 
Phantasms of the Living, an amazingly patient and thor- 
ough piece of work? I should not at all wonder if it were 
the beginning of a new department of natural history. But 
even if not, it is an important chapter in the statistics of 
V olkerpsychologie, and I think Gurney worthy of the high- 
est praise for his devotion to this unfashionable work. He 


is not the kind of stuff which the ordinary pachydermatous 
fanatic and mystic is made of ...” 


The greater part of a letter written to F. W. H. Myers 


in January 1891 is given to the discussion of psychic re- 
search: 


“My dear Myers, — Your letter of the 12th came duly, 
but not till now have I had leisure to write you a line of 
reply. Verily you are the stuff of which world-changers 
are made! What a despot for psychical research! I al- 
ways feel guilty in your presence, and am, on the whole, 
glad that the broad blue ocean rolls between us for most of 
the days of the year; although I should be glad to have it 
intermit occasionally on days when I feel particularly larky 
and indifferent, when I might meet you without being 
bowed down with shame. 


“To speak seriously, however, I agree in what you say, 
that the position I am now in (Professorship, book pub- 
lished and all) does give me a very good pedestal for carry- 
ing on psychical research effectively, or rather for dissemi- 
nating its results effectively. I find however that narratives 
are a weariness, and I must confess that the reading of nar- 
ratives for which I have no personal responsibility is almost 
intolerable to me. Those that come to me at first-hand, in- 
cidentally to the Census, I get interested in. Others much 
less so; and I imagine my case is a very common case. One 
page of experimental thought-transference work will ‘carry’ 
more than a hundred ‘Phantasms of the Living’. I shall 
stick to my share of the latter, however; and expect in the 
summer recess to work up the results already gained in an 
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article for Scribner’s Magazine, which will be the basis for 
more publicity and advertising and bring in another bundle 
of Schedules to report to the Congress. Of course I wholly 
agree with you in regard to the ultimate future of the busi- 
ness, and fame will be the portion of him who may succeed 
in naturalizing it as a branch of legitimate science. I think 
it quite on the cards that you, with your singular tenacity 
of purpose, and wide look at all the intellectual relations of 
the thing, may live to be the ultra-Darwin yourself. Only 
the facts are so discontinuous so far that possibly all our 
generation can do may be to get ’em called facts. I’m a bad 
fellow to investigate on account of my bad memory for 
anecdotes and other disjointed details. Teaching students 
will have to fill most of my time, I foresee; but of course 
my weather eye will remain open upon the occult world.” 


Could there be a broader, more generous, more common 
sense attitude of mind? And what precience; for it has 
been proved again and again that one case of experimental 
thought-transference carries more weight than volumes 
devoted to phantasms of living people and wearisome nar- 
ratives. 


Later in the same year, he wrote as follows to his sister: 


“Your fortitude, good spirits and unsentimentality have 
been simply unexampled in the midst of your physical woes; 
and when you're relieved from your post, just that bright 
note will remain behind, together with the inscrutable and 
mysterious character of the doom of nervous weakness 
which has chained you down for all these years. As for 
that, there’s more in it than has ever been told to so-called 
science. These inhibitions, these split-up selves, all these 
new facts that are gradually coming to light about our or- 
ganization, these enlargements of the self in trance, etc., 
are bringing me to turn for light in the direction of all sorts 
of despised spiritualistic and unscientific ideas. Father 
would find in me today a much more receptive listener— 
all that philosophy has got to be brought in. And what a 
queer contradiction comes to the ordinary scientific argu- 
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ment against immortality (based on body being mind’s con- 
dition and mind going out when body is gone), when one 
must believe (as now, in these neurotic cases), that some 
infernality in the body prevents really existing parts of the 
mind from coming to their effective rights at all, suppresses 
them, and blots them out from participation in this world’s 
experiences, although they are there all the time. When 
that which is you passes out of the body, I am sure that 
there will be an explosion of liberated force and life till 
then eclipsed and kept down. I can hardly imagine your 
transition without a great oscillation of both ‘Worlds’ as 
they regain their new equilibrium after the change! Every- 
one will feel the shock, but you yourself will be more sur- 
prised than anybody else.” 

It is six years before the Letters give us another insight 
into William James’s interest in psychics, as expressed in 
a letter to Henry W. Rankin: 

“One of my lectures in New York is at the Academy of 
Medicine before the Neurological Society, the subject being 
‘Demoniacal Possession’. I shall of course duly advertise 
the Nevius book. I am not as positive as you are in the 
belief that the obsessing agency is really demonic individu- 
als. I am perfectly willing to adopt that theory if the facts 
lend themselves best to it; for who can trace limits to the 
hierarchies of personal existence in the world? But the 
lower stages of mere automatism shade off so continuously 
into the highest supernormal manifestations through the 
intermediary ones of imitative hysteria and ‘suggestibility’, 
that I feel as if no general theory as yet would cover all the 
facts. So that the most I shall plead for before the neurolo- 
gists is the recognition of demon possession as a regular 
‘morbid-entity’ whose commonest homologue today is the 
‘spirit control’ observed in test-mediumship, and which tends 
to become the more benignant and less alarming, the less 
pessimistically it is regarded. This last remark seems cer- 
tainly to be true. Of course I shall not ignore the sporadic 
cases of old-fashioned malignant possession which still occur 
today. I am convinced that we stand with all these things 
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at the threshold of a long inquiry, of which the end appears 
as yet to no one, least of all to myself. And I believe that 
the best theoretic work yet done in the subject is the begin- 
ning made by F. W. H. Myers in his papers in the S.P.R. 
Proceedings. The first thing is to start the medical pro- 
fession out of its idiotically conceited ignorance of all such 
matters—matters which have everywhere and at all times 
played a vital part in human history.” 


The work of Dr. Titus Bull, and many other courageous 
medical men in the field of neurology, is the best proof 
that the medical profession has at least in part been started 
out of its “conceited ignorance.” 


The next few years brought the deaths of three of Pro- 
fessor James’s friends and associates in psychic research. 
His tribute to F. W. H. Myers, which he mentions briefly 
in the following extract, is an expression of his deep esteem 
and affection. He also felt keenly the deaths of Henry 
Sidgwick and Richard Hodgson. In a letter to James Sully 
he writes: | 


“Yes! H. Sidgwick is a sad loss, with all his remaining 
philosophic wisdom unwritten. I feel greatly F. W. H. 
Myers’s loss also. He suffered terribly with suffocation, 
but bore it stunningly well. He died in this very hotel, 
where he had been not more than a fortnight. I don’t know 
how tolerant (or intolerant) you are towards his pursuits 
and speculations. I regard them as fragmentary and con- 
jectural—of course; but as most laborious and praise- 
worthy; and knowing how much psychologists as a rule 
have counted him out from their profession, I have thought 
it my duty to write a little tribute to his service to psychol- 
ogy to be read on March 8th, at a memorial meeting of 
the S.P.R. in his honor. It will appear, whether read or 
not, in the Proceedings, and I hope may not appear to you 
exaggerated. I seriously believe that the general problem 
of the subliminal, as Myers propounds it, promises to be 
one of the great problems, possibly even the greatest prob- 
lem, of psychology. ... ” 
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He continues on the same subject in a letter to Miss 
Frances Morse in 1901: 

“T thank you also for your sympathetic remarks about 
my paper on Myers. Fifty or a hundred years hence, people 
will know better than now whether his instinct for truth 
was a sound one; and perhaps will then pat me on the back 
for backing him. At present they give us the cold shoulder. 
We are righter, in any event, than the Munsterbergs and 
Jastrows are, because we don’t undertake, as a condition 
of our investigating phenomena, to bargain with them that 
they shan’t upset our ‘presuppositions’.” 

The reference to Munsterbergs and Jastrows and their 
“presuppositions” is reminiscent of one of our contempo- 
rary researchers who refused to accept the evidence of his 
senses, not because he realized that they might be at fault, but 
because to do so would “upset the convictions of a life time”. 

The third death which was to impoverish psychic research 
was that of Richard Hodgson. In 1906 James wrote to 
Theodore Flournoy: 


“Yes! (Richard) Hodgson’s death was ultra-sudden. 
None of his work was finished, vast materials amassed, 
which no one can ever get acquainted with as he had gradu- 
ally got acquainted; so now good-bye forever to at least 
two unusually solid and instructive books which he would 
have soon begun to write on ‘psychic’ subjects. As a man, 
Hodgson was splendid, a real man; as an investigator, it is 
my private impression that he lately got into a sort of 
obsession about Mrs. Piper, cared too little for other clues, 
and continued working with her when all the sides of her 
mediumship were amply exhibited. I suspect that our 
American branch of the S.P.R. will have to dissolve this 
year, for lack of a competent secretary. Hodgson was our 
only worker, except Hyslop, and he is engaged in founding 
an ‘Institute’ of his own, which will employ more popular 
methods. To tell the truth, I’m rather glad of the prospect 
of the branch ending, for the Piper-investigation—and 
nothing else—had begun to bore me to extinction. ... ” 

From Cambridge in 1907, we have met what Mr. Henry 
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James declares to have been his father’s final opinion, to 
the time of his death in 1910. We quote this letter in its 
entirety : 


“Dear Mr. Slattery:—My state of mind is this: Mrs. 
Piper has supernormal knowledge in her trances; but 
whether it comes from ‘tapping the minds’ of living people, 
or from some common cosmic reservoir of memories, or 
from surviving ‘spirits’ of the departed, is a question im- 
possible for me to answer just now to my own satisfaction. 
The spirit-theory is undoubtedly not only the most natural, 
but the simplest, and I have great respect for Hodgson’s and 
Hyslop’s arguments when they adopt it. At the same time the 
electric current called belief has not yet closed in my mind. 

“Whatever the explanation be, trance-mediumship is an 
excessively complex phenomenon, in which many concur- 
rent factors are engaged. That is why interpretation is so 
hard. 

“Make any use, public or private, that you like of this. 

“In great haste, yours, Wm. James.” 


There is one last comment in these famous and fascinat- 
ing letters: James writes again to Flournoy in 1909: 


“T will also send you a magazine article on the mediums, 
which has just appeared, and which may divert you. Eusapia 
Paladino, I understand, has just signed a contract to come 
to New York to be at the disposition of Hereward Carring- 
ton, an expert in medium’s tricks, and author of a book on 
the same, who, together with Fielding and Bagally, also 
experts, formed the Committee of the London S.P.R., who 
saw her at Naples. . . . After Courtier’s report on Eusa- 
pia, I don’t think any ‘investigation’ here will be worth 
much ‘scientifically—the only advantage of her coming 
may possibly be to get some scientific men to believe that 
there is really a problem. Two other cases have been re- 
ported to me lately, which are worth looking up, and I 
shall hope to do so. 


“How much your interests and mine keep step with each 
other, dear Flournoy. ‘Functional Psychology’, and the 
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twilight region that surrounds the clearly lighted center of 
experience! Speaking of ‘functional’ psychology, Clarke 
University, of which Stanley Hall is president, had a little 
international congress the other day in honor of the twen- 
tieth year of its existence. I went there for one day in order 
to see what Freud was like, and met also Yung of Zurich, 
who professed great esteem for you, and made a very pleas- 
ant impression. I hope Freud and his pupils will push 
their ideas to their utmost limits, so that we may learn what 
they are. They can’t fail to throw light on human nature; 
but I confess that he made on me personally the impression 
of a man obsessed with fixed ideas. I can make nothing in 
my own case with his dream theories, and obviously ‘sym- 
bolism’ is a most dangerous method. A newspaper report 
of the congress said that Freud had condemned the Ameri- 
can religious therapy (which has such extensive results) 
as very ‘dangerous’ because so ‘unscientific’ Bah!” 

With this expressive exclamation the references come 
to an end. This humble student of psychic research echoes 
the word “Bah” with energy, for while Professor James’s 
“Bah” was directed against the words “dangerous” and 
“unscientific” when applied to religious therapy, they are 
the words most frequently hurled at investigators of the 
unseen. It is heartening to the plodding, discouraged and 
frequently bored investigator of psychic phenomena to 
establish the fact that over a period of twenty-six years, 
and probably longer, one of the finest minds that the world 
has produced gave his great analytical powers to the con- 
templation of the psychic riddle. That he should have be- 
lieved in the worthwhileness of the search, does much to 
inure us to the indifference towards such investigation by 
the great body of contemporary scientific men. It may 
be argued that these sporadic utterances which, at their 
birth, can have had no idea of their ever being published, 
are not so indicative of his opinion as his published arti- 
cles. However, they are not, so far as I know, at variance 
with his published work and I feel that their spontaneity 
is of inestimable value in evaluating his final conclusions. 


Between Sleeping and Waking 


The period between alert wakefulness and uncontrolled dreaming 
appears to be especially favorable to psychic phenomena. But it is 
extremely difficult to classify hallucinations and visions which appear 
at this time, because the borderiine between sleep and full conscious- 
ness is very vague. 


The term, hypnagogic, is used to designate visions and apparitions 
which appear while the subject is still apparently awake or thinks 
that he is completely conscious. Mr. Meade Layne in an article 
(published in the JourNnaL for September 1936) relates his own 
experiments with hypnagogic hallucinations. His method to achieve 
a receptive state is very simple. He listens attentively in the dark 
to the ticking of a clock for five or ten minutes. This frees his 
mind from the ordinary stream of consciousness. When the mind 
is released suddenly from this tedious form of concentration, mental 
pictures appear—visions, faces, landscapes, almost always unrecog- 
nized. They are presumably originations of the freed subconscious. 
Mr. Layne asserts that the slightest drowsiness defeats the purpose 
entirely. 

Then there is another type of hallucination which appears in a 
state nearer sleep. It is a dream uncontrolled by the conscious mind, 
but there is a consciousness of the physical body as well as the 
dream body throughout the experience. It is hardly necessary to 
describe this double consciousness in detail because nearly everybody 
has experienced it. The following personal experience described by 
Dr. Van Eeden illustrates this type: 

“T dreamt that I was lying in the garden before the windows of 
my study, and saw the eyes of my dog through the glass pane. 1 
was lying on my chest and observing the dog keenly. At the same 
time, however, I knew with perfect certainty that I was dreaming 
and lying on my back in bed. And then I resolved to wake up 
slowly and carefully and observe how my sensation of lying on 
my chest would change into the sensation of lying on my back. And 
so I did, slowly and deliberately, and the transition—which I have 
since undergone many times—is most wonderful. It is like the 
feeling of slipping from one body into another and there is distinctly 
a double recollection of the two bodies. I remembered what I felt 
in my dream, lying on my chest; but, returning into daily life, I 
remembered also that my physical body had been quietly lying on 
its back all the time.” 


It is also a common experience upon waking to consciously con- 
tinue a pleasant dream. The dream will frequently continue under 
partial control, becoming more and more a part of the imagination, 
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until it is no dream at all and the charm and apparent reality is lost. 

Beyond this half dream of course lies the true dream sometimes 
veridical but more often with no apparent purpose. An example 
of this type was quoted from Rudyard Kipling’s autobiography in 
the April 1937 issue. Mr. Kipling called it a roll of life-film. It 
will be remembered that he dreamt of a large meeting of men in a 
hall for some solemn purpose, and six weeks later recognized every 
detail of his dream while at a ceremony of the War Graves Com- 
mission at Westminster Abbey. Such a dream is veridical if Mr. 
Kipling’s integrity and reporting is to be trusted. But Mr. Kipling 
was much nonplussed by the complete inconsequence of the dream. 
It apparently had no significance, either emotional or practical, and 
would appear to indicate that such dreams may have been common 
to him but were not usually remembered upon waking. 


Perhaps the strangest type of dream is the double dream—a dream 
shared by two people. This type may or may not be veridical. We 
received a case of the non-veridical type from a well-known lawyer, 
Mr. William G. Randall, of Los Angeles, in the early part of 1937. 
This dream combines the features of the double dream and those 


of the double consciousness. Mr. Randall wrote to the Editor of 
the JouRNAL: 


“The experience here described occurred on the night of the 21st 
of March, 1936; the occasion being a week-end camping trip which 
I made with four other men to a cabin belonging to a member of 
the party in one of the mountain canyons near Los Angeles. I 
gave my friends an oral report of the matter in the morning. My 
diary shows that the written narrative (of my trip) of which the 
enclosed (account) forms the concluding portion, was written up 
during the 24th and 25th of March. 


“In experiences of this sort (I have had others of a similar type) 
the observed panorama always unrolls before me with a rather 
rapid, continuous and uniform progress. My usual impression is 
that I, myself, am the moving object although I am not able to 
determine either the cause or the nature of my own motion. It 
will be noted, however, that in this case—herein differing slightly 
from my usual experience—I was clearly conscious of travelling 
by automobile. The measure of motion appears to be not actual 
distance covered in space but of progress relative to the time which 
would be required to cover a known distance. The general pattern 
relation of the vision here described is based on the typical scenery 
of the rural districts of California. But none of the landmarks were 
actually recognizable. 


“Finally—and I wish to stress this point—I was not asleep during 
this experience; at least, not all the time. I would put it in this 
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way; that while I cannot guarantee that I did not lose waking con- 
sciousness at any time, it is clear to me that some of the time I was 
conscious of physical surroundings. I had suffered a sharp attack 
of sciatic rheumatism shortly before, and had not completely recov- 
ered. From time to time, while this panorama was passing before 
my eyes, I was conscious of annoying pains in my left leg, of the 
necessity for moving in bed into a more comfortable position—and 
I did so move—and of the further necessity of shifting my position 
as quietly as possible so as not to disturb the gentleman who occu- 
pied the bed with me, who, by the way, was not Mr. Weir the co- 
recipient of the vision. 


“What I get at such times is almost always a moving panorama; 
and the effect is frequently that of watching a landscape from the 
window of a railway train. In this instance, however, my position 
seemed to be in the driver’s seat of an automobile, looking through 
the windshield or out from the side, while driving rapidly along a | 
highway. Also, and this is invariable with me, I had no more 

control over the vision than the spectator has over the landscape.” 


Mr. Randall then describes the scenery which he saw, (Omitted 
here for lack of space) and particularly mentions a herd of cattle 
moving in a stream in the opposite direction from that in which he 


was driving. The whole scene was very clear down to the smallest 
details. He continues: 


“T had travelled perhaps ten miles when I suddenly swung around 
a turn to the left (a turn considerably less than a right angle) and 
I found myself looking straight down the main street of a little 
country town. On my right (this was the only glimpse I had of 
the scenery on my right hand) were a couple of blocks of small, ; 
one or two story, business buildings. On the left the buildings were ; 
more scattered, but there were at least two large and rather tall 


buildings, perhaps four or five stories in height. T thought thev 
might be hay warehouses.” 


Mr. Randall writes that at this point in his narrative, as he related 


it to his companions the following morning, he was interrupted by 
Mr. Weir, who asked: 


“When you turned that corner and looked down through the town. 
was the street clear?” 


Mr. Randall replied that it was. Mr. Weir asked if it was a wide 
street and Mr. Randall again replied in the affirmative: 


“Yes—wide and paved.” 


Mr. Weir: “Was there a farm wagon with two horses standing 
over on the right side of the street?” 
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Mr. Randall: “I am not sure about that. I have a vague impres- 
sion of a vehicle or two over on that side, but I was noticing more 
particularly those big warehouses on the left.” 


Mr. Weir: “It was all somewhat blurry to me—but I was in the 
automobile with you.” 


Mr. Randall: “Well! Just as we were getting down through the 
town, about abreast of those warehouses, I lost the whole thing.” 


Mr. Weir: “So did I.” 


Now this dream, like Kipling’s, was apparently inconsequential. 
No future developments have occurred as yet which could in any 
way make it appear prophetic. And, as will be seen from Mr. Weir’s 
account below, many of the details of the two dreams were not iden- 
tical, The point is, that two well-known professional men found 
enough points in common between their two dreams to convince 
them that they had shared the same dream experience. Such a phe- 
nomenon must be indicative of something. There is the possibility 
of thought transference. Paul Joire, discussing supernormal dreams 
in his book, Psychical and Supernormal Phenomena, speaks thus of 
the double dream: 


“... They may be regarded as due to suggestion transmitted 
from one sleeper to another. This suggestion may take place through 
the sensory organs, as when one of the sleepers speaks or cries out 
aloud, evidencing his state of mind and inspiring the second sleeper 
with the ideas which form the source of suggestion. But the sug- 
gestion may also be mental, or arise from simple thought-transference 
the two sleepers being in mediumistic conditions which permit of 
the one being the transmitting agent and the other the recipient. 
That a dream can be suggested is not astonishing, but the suggested 
dream is sometimes only an impulse given to the subject. The latter 
may go in his dream much further than the suggestion made and 
see things of which the transmitter of the suggestion may know 
nothing, and which may have no existence in the subject’s normal 
consciousness.” 


Thought transmission may not be the true explanation of this 
case. Mr. Weir wrote the Editor that Mr. Randall’s statement 
closely resembles his own recollection but that it differed in the 
following particulars: 


“T have no recollection of seeing the herd of cattle or of the 
farming country described by Mr. Randall. In talking the matter 
over with him, he has told me that so far as he is concerned this 
vision had no context—that is to say, it began abruptly with his 
observation of the herd of cattle in the pasture and ended with equal 
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abruptness when we had reached a point on the main street of the 
little town mentioned in his report. On my part, I had a vague but 
sufficiently certain impression that my companion and I had been 
on a rather long automobile journey, were returning, and had reached 
a point fairly near to our destination at the time of this occur- 
rence; also that we were both tired with a long trip and had not 
been talking or paying much attention to each other for some time. 
Apparently it was the motion of the car in rounding that curve in 
the road of which Mr. Randall speaks which roused my attention. 

“T knew at the time that I was sitting in the front seat of an 
automobile, on the right side, and that some one was beside me in 
the driver’s seat; but, definitely I did not know who was my com- 
panion until Mr. Randall told his story to myself and our friends 
the next morning. As we swung around the curve, I glanced for- 
ward and saw the street of the town just as he has described it. The 
street was wide and paved. There was very little, if any, moving 
traffic on the highway; but I distinctly recall a farm wagon, with 
two horses, standing near the right hand curb line. It would seem 
that each of us was paying more particular attention to the features 
of the scene on his own side of the street. In his report Mr. Randall 
speaks of two large buildings on the left side of the street, and 
describes them. I recall that there were large buildings on that 
side, but I could not describe them. On the contrary, my memory 
of the business buildings on the right hand is more clear than his. 
They were low, most if not all of one story, of frame construction, 
and I noted particularly that the paint was generally old and much 
weather worn. The place had the general appearance of what is 
called in this country a ‘cow town’. The country about the town 
appeared to me to be very flat. In this respect also my recollection 
differs slightly from that of Mr. Randall. He tells me that in 
viewing the farming district, just before we came to the turn in 
the road, he was looking across a wide valley, with rising ground 
in the distance. This I am not able to confirm. 

“It is clear that we both lost the vision at the same instant ‘just 
as we were getting down into the town’ as he has expressed it in 
his narrative. When Mr. Randall was telling his story the next 
morning and had reached the point of describing his view down 
the street through the town, I realized that he was describing the 
same things which I had seen myself. For that reason I interrupted 
his narrative, as indicated in his report, wishing to confirm my own 
recollections before hearing his version of the matter.” 


Perhaps the most puzzling thing about this dream is the relative 
positions of the two men in the car. The town, the wide paved 
street, the automobile, and the low buildings on the right and high 
buildings on the left of the street, are observations common to both 
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dreams. Had there been a telepathic impulse from Mr. Randall 
to Mr. Weir, and Mr. Weir’s dream gone on independently from 
that point, then we would have two dreams with no more than a 
basic idea in common. But in Mr. Randall’s case, some of the ob- 
servations were held in common by the two men, and a number of 
others were independent, as would be the case had the two men 
actually taken the trip by automobile. There is the possible theory 
of astral projection into an actual town to be considered. Though 
in that case Mr. Randall would not have been conscious of the pain 
in his leg and Mr. Weir would have been convinced that he too had 
been awake and conscious throughout the experience. Suppose Mr. 
Weir got the whole picture of the town telepathically from Mr. 
Randall. Would not the same impressions appear strongest in his 
mind as those in Mr. Randall’s, and would he not picture himself in 
Mr. Randall’s position in the driver’s seat observing the left hand 
side of the road, instead of the right as he recounts? 

If Mr. Weir’s dream were the result of a telepathic impulse 
unconsciously given by Mr. Randall, would not Mr. Weir’s impres- 
sion have been that he too was driving the car? The question is 
impossible to answer. But that such dreams are connected with the 


phenomena of imagination is no longer sufficent explanation. Paul 
Joire writes :* 


“When we closely study the different categories of dreams we 
cannot help recognizing all the characteristics of a hypnotic phe- 
nomenon, and I will add that only hypnotic phenomena can furnish 
the explanation of the more complicated dreams. Finally certain 
categories of dreams undoubtedly belong to the highest class of 
hypnotic phenomena in which are manifested the supernormal facul- 
ties of lucidity and premonition, which border on psychical phe- 
nomena. We observe also in dreams all the phenomena which may 
be met with in even the most profound hypnotic states. The first 


phenomena we see developed in the dream are thought transference 
and mental suggestion.” 


To illustrate such transference M. Joire quotes a remarkable case 


of veridical double dreaming from Mrs. Crowe’s book, The Night 
Side of Nature. 


“T will relate a dream that occurred to two ladies, a mother and 
daughter, the latter of whom related it to me. They were sleeping 
in the same bed at Cheltenham, when the mother, Mrs. C., dreamt 
that her brother-in-law, then in Ireland, had sent for her, that she 
entered the room, and saw him in bed, apparently dying. He 
requested her to kiss him, but owing to his livid appearance she 
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shrank from doing so, and awoke with the horror of the scene upon 
her. The daughter awoke at the same moment, saying, ‘Oh, I have 
had such a frightful dream.’ ‘Oh, so have I’ returned the mother. 
‘I have been dreaming of my brother-in-law.’ ‘My dream was about 
him too’ replied Miss C. ‘I thought I was sitting in the drawing 
room, and that he came in wearing a shroud, trimmed with black 
ribbons, and approaching me he said, “My dear niece, your mother 
refused to kiss me, but I am sure you will not be so unkind.”’ 


“As these ladies were not in the habit of regular correspondence 
with their relative, they knew that the earliest intelligence likely to 
reach them, if he were actually dead, would be by means of the 
Irish papers; and the following Wednesday, which was the day these 
journals were received at Cheltenham. When that morning arrived, 
Miss C. hastened at an early hour to the reading-room, and there 
learnt what the dreams had led them to expect—their relative was 
dead; and they afterwards ascertained that his decease had taken 
place on that very night. 

“They moreover observed that neither of them had been speaking 
or thinking of this gentleman for some time previous to the occur- 
rence of the dreams; nor had they any reason whatever for uneasi- 
ness with regard to him. It is a remarkable peculiarity of this case, 
that the dream of the daughter appears to be a continuation of that 
of the mother. In the one he is seen alive, in the other the shroud 
and black ribbons seem to indicate that he is dead, and he complains 
of the refusal to give him a farewell kiss.” 


In his analysis of this amazing case, M. Joire does not take into 
account the mind of the dying brother-in-law. The mother may 
have transmitted the impulse for the daughter’s dream, but did the 


mother in turn receive an impulse and a true telepathic message from 
the dying man? 


“We know so little about the mechanism which controls dreaming 
that it is hard to come to any conclusion about their cause. But that 
double dreaming and veridical dreaming exist is beyond question of 
doubt. Hundreds of cases have been collected by well-known in- 
vestigators from perfectly disinterested people. And in such dreams 
_ may lie the clue to much that is mysterious about the construction 
and potentialities of the human mind. 


J.P. 
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A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


London, December Ist, 1937. 


RIDDLE OF VASLAV NIJINSKY 


News comes from Switzerland that Vaslav Nijinsky, perhaps the 
greatest ballet dancer the world has ever known, might be sane 
again three months from today. Dr. Manfred Sakel, a young 
Austrian doctor, discovered a new treatment of schizophrenia, the 
type of insanity which struck down Nijinsky during the Great War. 
The method mainly consists of the injection of insulin deep into 
the muscles. Both Dr. Sakel and Dr. Joseph Wortis, of the Psy- 
chiatric Hospital of New York, report miraculous cures. The treat- 
ment lasts for three months and never for a moment must doctors 
relax their vigilance over the patient during this period. 

The possible return of the idol of the ballet as if from the grave 
recalls to my mind Nijinsky’s particular psychic problem and the 
mystery of the élévation of famous dancers, in which we find a 
rudimentary form of human levitation. 

Thamar Karsavina, in her reminiscences, Theatre Street, tells us 
how, in one of the rehearsal rooms of the Imperial Theatre School 
of Warsaw, she saw one of the boys rise in the air so far above 
his fellows, and with such ease, that she was astonished. She asked 
Nicola Legat, the master, the pupil’s name. “It is Nijinsky,” he 
replied. “The little devil never comes down in time with the music.” 

There have been other dancers who would not come down from 
the air in normal time. Vestris pére, the “Dieu de la Dance”, said 
of his famous son, Augustus: “Il resterait toujours en I’air, s’il ne 
craignait d’humilier ses camerades”. (“He would stay up for good 
if he were not afraid of humiliating his comrades.”) It was 
said of Maria Taglioni: “She seems to be able to walk on a corn- 
field without bending the ears.” The impression which N. P. 
Damaschoff gave to Nicola Legat was that “he stayed for some 
time in the air.” Nijinsky definitely possessed “the ability to remain 
in the air at the highest point of elevation before descending.” 

In his biography of Nijinsky, Cyril W. Beaumont writes: “He 
had a wonderful balloon, so that he leaped in the air and came to 
the ground with the elasticity and ease of a bounding india-rubber 
ball. His élévation was really extraordinary. That wonderful leap 
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by which, as the sprite in The Spectre de la Rose, he entered from 
the rose garden through the open French windows to alight beside 
the young girl asleep in her chair, must still linger in the memories 
of all those who saw it. There was a rose-colored flash, and he 
was seen to describe a graceful parabola with the ease of a grass- 
hopper leaping from one blade of grass to another. There was no 
flurry, or strained features, no thud as the feet came to the ground; 
it was just as though a rose petal had been caught up by a night 
breeze and wafted through the open window. 

“In Les Sylphides he used to make his exit with another unusual 
leap. There was no suggestion of an athlete attempting the high 
jump; it appeared as though the dancer had decided to fly, instead 
of walk, off the stage; for as he made his exit, he suddenly rose 
in the air and disappeared behind the wings.” 

Beaumont remembers that when Nijinsky “lifted Pavlova in the 
air with one arm, they both seemed to be rising from the floor and 
ready to disappear in the stage ‘flies’.” But Pavlova, he admits, 
could never stop in the air, “as we hear Taglioni did, and as we 
saw Nijinsky do.” 

We may rule out illusion as it would have operated equally in 
Pavlova’s case. Remaining in the air appears to be due to a 
special technique. Diaghilev gives us a hint. Speaking of Nijinsky, 
he said: “I am positive that not since Vestris has such a vigorous 
dancer been seen. This young man... springs to an incredible 
height. His élévation is nearly three feet . . . Nature has endowed 
him with tendons of steel and tensile muscles so strong that they 
resemble those of the great cats. A real lion of the dance, he 
could cross the diagonal of the stage in two bounds.” 


This explanation only covers the height of Nijinsky’s élévation. 
The greater mystery of remaining up and coming down slower than 
the law of gravitation would demand is passed over in silence by 


most of the writers. Nicola Legat, however, writing of Damaschoff, 
revealed the technique as follows: 


“Tightening his leg muscles, especially those of the thighs, in 
the air, he made all his moderate jumps fairly high. During the 
leap he held his breath, i.e. he breathed in shortly before the spring 
and breathed out as soon as he was down again.” 


The inquiries I made disclose this as a standard technique. I 
found one further point of importance: the relaxation of the trunk 
on the stiffened thighs in the air. I was told also that lung power 
has nothing to do with the feat. The key to the mystery, so far as 
it is known, is in breath and muscle control. 


Breath control is an important feature in Indian mystical training. 
It is claimed to be the esoteric means of rendering the human body 
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buoyant. But dancers do not go through any occult training. Some- 
how they seem to acquire the technique unconsciously. They can- 
not explain it. It is the teacher who traces the modus operandi 
from observations. Nijinsky certainly did not know how he achieved 
his momentary suspension. I had a long talk on the matter with 
his wife. Mme. Nijinsky was herself a dancer. She knows all 
there is to know about her husband. This is what she told me: 

“I often asked him how he managed to stay up in the air. He 
never could understand why we could not do it. He just took a 
leap, held his breath, and stayed up. He felt supported in the air. 
Moreover, he could control his descent, and could come down slower 
and quicker as he wished. I know he had extraordinary thigh 
muscles, and I know that in the matter of filling his lungs with 
air he has, in a friendly contest, easily beaten Caruso and Erich 
Schmedes. 

“For Nijinsky, dancing was religion. He believed that he had 
a mission to perform, and that his gifts were given to him in 
order to convey ideas to the world through dancing. Nobody was 
allowed to enter his dressing-room before the performance. No one 
could speak to him after he came out. He never answered. He 
was no more the same man. He looked, and acted, like a stranger. 
When once, in admiration, I told him what a pity it was that he 
could not see himself, he answered in all seriousness: 

““But I do. I always see myself. I am detached. I am out- 
side. I make myself dance from the outside.’ ” 

This last statement seems to denote a definite psychic state or a 
curious dissociation which might go some way towards explaining 
his later mental collapse. That Nijinsky was of the type for whom 
mediumistic development holds dangers was made clear by Mme. 
Nijinsky’s further revelations: 


“In St. Moritz we had a governess for my children who had 
spent a long time in India. She spoke to us about Hatha Yoga 
and my husband became very interested. He began to read it up 
and corresponded on the subject with Maeterlinck. 

“Nineteen years ago, on the day of my father’s death, we tried 
an experiment with the ouija board. It moved under our hands, 
running to the letters of the alphabet spread out under it; it an- 
swered various questions. It told us that the war would end on 
June 29th, 1919, that Hungary would become a kingdom without 
a king, that Premier Tisza would be murdered, and that in Russia 
there would be no war or peace for 22 years. It also gave us 
revelations of a life after death, it described various spirit spheres, 
and spoke to us on reincarnation. We did not take the messages 
seriously but as they provided amusement and interest, we continued 
to hold sittings throughout June and July. 
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“My husband found these experiments more fascinating than we 
did. He was advised to try automatic writing. He did it with 
remarkable success. He composed a dance and asked me to dance it 
in Yogi fashion, by disconnecting my personality and abandoning 
myself entirely to the spirit of the dance. I did so, and danced 
for hours in a state of trance. When I recovered consciousness 
and heard congratulations, I thought that I had made a fool of my- 
self. I continued with the experiments for a few months, but the 
drain on my vitality was too much and I had to give it up. 


“Regarding my husband’s mental breakdown, I don’t think that 
his dabbling in occultism was the immediate cause of it. He in- 
herited a very delicately balanced brain. He had to be guarded and 
shielded from emotional storms. During the war we were stranded 
in Hungary. I had great difficulty in saving him from being in- 
terned. The excitement of these years preyed on his mind. He 
would have won through but for the brutality of others. They did 
not understand his strange ways and, unknown to me, reported him 
to the authorities as insane. When the keepers came to remove him, 
the shock of his arrest drove him out of his mind.” 


I have dwelt at some length on Nijinsky’s strange problem. The 
world may hear a lot of him if his cure is completed with success. 


PHANTASM OF THE DEAD 


At a recent novel type of meeting at the International Institute 
for Psychical Research, at which members’ psychic experiences were 
discussed, the following story, subsequently written out and signed 
for our records, was told by a lady: 


“In the second week of August, 1932, I was living in London 
continually haunted by a premonition: ‘Look out for August 13th.’ 
Simply that, nor could I tell to what it referred. My only child, 
Nancy, was living perfectly well and happily in Cairo where she 
had recently married a young English officer in the Frontier Ad- 
ministration. On Saturday morning, August 13th, I received a 
letter from her, telling me how happy she was and giving me her 
promise to be with me on September 2nd, my birthday. So I con- 
sidered the premonition unimportant. On Sunday morning, August 
14th, at 10:15 A.M. I went to my room to dress for church, feeling 
very cheerful as I was taking a friend to the Chapel of the Royal 
Artillery Barracks. Suddenly a terrible depression fell upon me 
like a black fog. Just as I was asking myself the reason, a mental 
vision came like a flash. It was just like looking through the wrong 
end of a telescope, but the colors were vivid. I saw the body of 
my daughter in a white nightdress lying upon a bed and my son- 
in-law weeping beside it. The details were so perfect that I saw 
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the color of the suit he was wearing. That night I received a cable 
from him to say that she had died at 11 P.M. on August 13th. Later 
I heard details, that she had died of heart failure suddenly in a 
nursing home at Alexandria. They had wired to her husband early 
on the following morning (August 14th) and he had arrived from 
Cairo at 12:15 P.M., which was 10:15 A.M. by London time. So 
the sudden wave of depression and the vision came to me at the 


exact time when he first reviewed the dead body of his wife, not at 
the time of her death.” 


The lady wished me to tell her to whose agency her phantasmal 
vision was due: to her own extended consciousness, to a telepathic 
transmission from her son-in-law or from her dead daughter. I 
could not, of course, give her an authoritative answer. But she de- 
rived great comfort from my suggestion that the presence of her 
son-in-law by the dead body may have given a shock of realization 
to the surviving spirit of her daughter and that it might have been 
due to this emotional shock that (owing to the psychic link between 
herself and her daughter) she became aware of the scene at the 
death-bed as it presented itself to discarnate vision. 


A SPECTRAL TENNIS MATCH 


An extraordinary story of a spectral tennis match at Wimbledon 
is told by Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, seven times champion at Wim- 
bledon, in her recently published book, “Fifteen-Thirty”. 


“T was changing in the members’ locker-room, which is under the 
grand-stand, for a-late afternoon game,” she writes. “There were 
no sounds of play because the tournament had finished. I was tying 
the lace of my shoes when my movements were suddenly arrested. 
My ears had caught the familiar sound of racket hitting ball. A 
match was being played on the center court. But, I thought, nobody 
was ever allowed on the center court after the last day of the tour- 
nament. I threw on the rest of my things, ran to the stands and 
stood looking down on the center court. There was no one there. 
The under-sea greenness of its turf contrasted vividly with the 
sombre background of the rows and rows of seats. Had I heard 
the play of the Renshaws come back for a game, or the Dohertys 
practicing a few drives? I like to think so and offer this actual 
experience as a legend to Wimbledon.” 

I think that the explanation of the spectral match lies in the 
sentence: “As I was tying the lace of my shoes. . . . ” The sudden 
rush of blood into Mrs. Helen Wills Moody’s brain may have caused 
an auditory hallucination. The spectral match which she heard was 
probably a perfectly ordinary one which she watched from the stand 
some time before, and it was the absence of the visual element which 
prevented her from recognizing it as such. 
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MORE ABOUT HARRY PRICE’S HAUNTED HOUSE 


I made a mistake when, in the September issue of the 
Journat, I reported that Mr. Harry Price had “again” discovered 
“Britain’s most haunted house.” The haunt is not a new one. It is 
the same on which he writes in his Confessions of a Ghost Hunter. 
It appears that early in 1937 the house lost its occupants and then 
Mr. Price rented it for twelve months in order that he might inves- 
tigate it in comfort and leisure. He advertised in the Times for 
people who would be willing to join a rota to help him solve the 
mystery. From the many who replied he chose about twenty intel- 
ligent persons, allotted them various days and nights and issued a 
booklet telling them what to watch for and how to record phenomena. 
“This is the first ‘guide’ to a haunted house”, he writes in The 
Listener, November 10th, 1937, “that has ever been published.” 

We read further that “a feature of the haunt is pencilled messages 
and scribbles which from time to time, have appeared on the interior 
walls of the house. Most of the messages are rather pathetic and 
are apparently addressed to a certain ‘Marianne’. Two messages 
read: ‘Marianne please help get’, and ‘Marianne light mass prayers’ 
. . . Many of the pencil marks are quite small. A few weeks ago 
two observers photographed a group of markings and put a chalk 
ring around them. An hour or so later, on their next patrol, fur- 
ther markings had appeared by the side of those previously photo- 
graphed, though every window and door in the house had been 
sealed. On another occasion two Oxford undergraduates thought 
they saw the completion of the letter ‘M’, as they watched the wall. 
The same letter appeared only last week, under other conditions, in 
one of the upper rooms near the Chapel. It was a large, scrawly 
‘M’, pencilled on the wall at a height of about three feet. These at- 
tempts at attracting the attention of ‘Marianne’ are very curious. 
I happen to know who ‘Marianne’ is, which deepens the mystery. . . . 

“Amongst many unusual incidents recorded by observers the 
following is an interesting example. A bank official, his wife and 
a friend were on duty in the Blue Room in that part of the building 
where many strange things have happened. A powerful duplex 
paraffin lamp was burning. Suddenly the lady had the end of her 
bed lifted and slowly dropped. Soon after, her husband was lightly 
tapped on the shoulder by some invisible object. Another amazing 
incident concerns a bag of coal. Two of the observers were on 
duty in the house when they decided it was cold enough for a fire. 
Having no fuel, they ran their car into the nearest town and pur- 
chased a bag of coal weighing 56 pounds. On their return, they 
searched the house and sealed every external door and window. 
Then they made their fire and placed the bag (now containing about 
fifty pounds of coal) in a certain position, carefully noting the exact 
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spot. A little later, when they were patrolling the upper rooms, 
they heard a ‘scuffiing’ noise in the place where the bag of coal had 
been left. Hurrying down, they found that the bag had been moved 
eighteen inches. A further search of the house failed to reveal 
anything that could have moved the coal. The report I received 
emphasizes the fact that no normal force could have shifted the 
bag.” 


Mr. Harry Price finishes his article by dwelling in a few words 
on what may be the explanation of these strange incidents. He says 
that “they may be the work of what we call ‘spirits’, or they may 
be caused by an order of invisible beings which never inhabited the 
earth in a material form.” 


The article in The Listener is really a summary of a broadcast 
address by Mr. Price. This time he made no bones about the heart 
of the mystery of haunting. He led up to the conclusion which I 


have just quoted by the following plain and frank introductory 
words : 


“T believe in ghosts! Sceptic as I am regarding the alleged super- 
normal, I have been forced to the conclusion that certain buildings 
and places are inhabited by invisible beings—call them spirits or 
entities, or what you will—which manifest themselves in various 
ways, familiar to all readers of ghost stories. I have seen these 
things myself. Account for them as you may.” 


Let us hope that this confession by Mr. Harry Price of his 
partiality for ghosts will prove more helpful in attracting wider atten- 
tion to psychical research than would have been an expression of his 
belief in, say, the reality of telepathy. 


APPEAL BY DR. WOOD 


Having read my note on the Rosemary case in the November issue 
of the Journat, Dr. Wood wrote to me from Blackpool saying 
that he has “a grouse” against me for my appeal to British Egyptol- 
ogists. “I have gone very carefully,” he writes, “into the question 
of what they really know about the spoken language of ancient Egypt. 
As we say in the North, ‘they know nowt abaht it’. They pretend 
to know a lot. . . . I suggest that you ask your American friends 
if they can find an American Egyptologist who knows the A. B. C. 
of psychic facts. I am willing to put to Nona any sort of test he 
likes, and his friends can put their shirts on his being answered 
correctly and informatively however technical the question may be.” 

I do not blame Dr. Wood for using strong words. Our Egyptol- 
ogists indeed exhibit a remarkable reluctance to grapple seriously 
with the fascinating problem of Rosemary’s mediumship. 
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TELEPATHY AMONGST THE ANTS 


This was the title of a provoking lecture at the I.I.P.R. on Novem- 
ber 15th by W. B. Morley, a young entomologist of Bournemouth. 
After five years of study he came to the conclusion that the method 
of communication amongst the ants is a direct one from brain to 
brain. The word by which he describes this is telepathy. He made 
no attempt to explain the mystery of this method of communication. 
He only stated what to him appears to be a fact. But he advanced 
some curious conclusions regarding the range and effect of telepathic 
communication. He found that ants in the heap behave like autom- 
atons but as soon as they are out of the ant heap and away to a 
certain distance, they begin to reason. From this he inferred that 
communal telepathy is not in favor of individual development and 
progress. It does away with the necessity of individual thinking. 
At the same time he admitted the existence of a curious selective 
factor for which he could not account. When the finding of food 
is reported to the heap only the “porters” take notice. But not all 
the “porters”. Only as many as is sufficient to bring in the food. 
The rest of the “porters” do not stir. The division of labor amongst 
them seems to be accomplished automatically. By what process of 
selection ?—to this he could return no answer. 

Another interesting fact which Mr. Morley revealed was that the 
sight of ants is extremely bad. They do not see further ahead 
than about three inches. Even that distance is divided by gaps. 
From this it follows that they cannot be conscious of the existence 
of man. By sheer size it must surpass their comprehension. Yet 
in intelligence the ant is the next creature to man on this earth. 
It is rather tempting to draw a parallel between the inhabitants 
of the ant heap and the orthodox members of our scientific brother- 
hood. Just as the latter deny the possibility of beings on a higher 
scale than man, so the ants may repudiate the suggestion that bigger 
creatures than they themselves can exist in their tremendous universe. 
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Book Review 


BY HERBERT NICHOLS 


NEW FRONTIERS OF THE MIND by Dk. J. B. Rune (New 
York: Farrar & Rhinehart. $2.50) 


A potential bombshell has been tossed among natural scientists of 
all creeds by Prof. J. B. Rhine’s suggestion that uncultivated New 
Frontiers of the Mind will some day reveal as great an improvement 
over present-day human mental abilities as is now apparent over 
mental capacity known and used at the dawn of civilization. 

Some of the world’s best thinkers have long maintained that the 
human mind is capable of far greater horizons than human stub- 
bornness will permit it to achieve, that its capacity for gaining 
knowledge is not limited by time, space, or its connection to the 
physical mechanical world through the five senses. Prof. Rhine 
carried out his experiments at Duke University and his conclusion 
on this subject is that “it is by what we are mentally even more 
than by what we are bodily that we identify and regulate ourselves.” 

Yet the very foundation of modern research presupposes the im- 
possibility of learning through intuition, or the little known realm 
of revelation, allowing only evidence gained by the five senses. Such 
a presupposition is false, Prof. Rhine asserts, and the evidence he 
amasses as proof that the mind is capable of “extra-sensory per- 
ception,” or knowledge gained without use of ordinary sensory 
channels is impressvie. 

The same trend of thought is apparent throughout Prof. Rhine’s 
book, except in sections devoted to matter-of-fact considerations of 
the methods of experimentally examining “ESP”—extra-sensory 
perception—the basis of “parapsychology”. 

One should not jump, however, to bigger mathematical or meta- 
physical conclusions than the author would grant. Really, the work 
constitutes only initial steps in the direction of investigating capacities 
of the human mind little known to natural science. But it does 
claim to answer emphatically in the affirmative the question of 
whether communication can be established between one mind and 
another (telepathy) and whether it is possible to perceive knowledge 
directly from inanimate objects (clairvoyance). 


In the tests invented to determine one’s ability in telepathy a 
pack of twenty-five cards bearing five kinds of symbols is used. 
The examiner turns each card up and looks at it, after which the 
examiner names it. If he names the first correctly, it might be 
chance. If he names the second, third, fourth and fifth, it still 
might be chance; but a better average than this cannot be called 
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chance without refuting the mathematics of probability. Prof. Rhine 
found subjects who could correctly name from ten to twenty cards 
in a row, and one subject named twenty-five in succession cor- 
rectly. The odds against this last feat being due to chance are 
298,023,223,876,953,125 to one. 


Clairvoyant ability is tested by having the subject call the card 
before the examiner looks at it. After conducting more than 200,000 
such tests with many variations, Prof. Rhine concludes that extra- 
sensory perception does exist, that it is a normal activity of the 
mind, more pronounced in some people than in others, that the 
absent mind can be read as easily as the present, that like other 
activities of the mind ESP is under the control of the individual, 
that earnest and deep attention is necessary, that ESP ability is lost 
during mental upsets (apparently confidence in one’s ability is 
needed), that ESP is parallel to reason, creative thinking and 
judgment, that alcohol and drugs hamper receptivity, that the 
mechanism of ESP is decidedly unlike sensory perception and that 
it employs no known energy like light or heat to convey information 
to the mind as happens in the case of sight or feeling, etc. 

As the author asserts, new discoveries are being made almost daily 
in this research. Within four years, ESP has changed from a sub- 
ject tabooed by natural science to one which holds the spotlight in 
psychology laboratories of leading colleges in the United States and 
abroad. Whatever one may feel regarding the value of the Duke 
experiments, they certainly offer a distinct improvement on the 
former mechanistic view of mind—that it is only a reflection or an 
idle accompaniment of physical stimuli. 


Suggestive of further fields to be conquered is Prof. Rhine’s 
statement to his readers: 


“Suppose . . . the old frontiers of the mind that bound it 
by the limits of the recognized senses are not true limits of 
the human personality in its universe. If we could prove this 
clearly and beyond dispute, if we could free the mind from 
the absolute restrictions of the mechanism of the senses, the 


effect upon . . . man’s whole view of himself would be almost 
too great to conjecture.” 
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